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BYU  Indians  meet  with  AIM  leader 


By  STAN  SNAKE 

“I  think  the  recent  meeting 
with  some  of  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU  was  a  very  worth¬ 
while  exchange.  For  a  long  time 
I  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Mormon  philosophy  ran  con¬ 
trary  to  AIM’s  philosophy,  but, 
after  talking  with  those  students 
I  realized  that  the  Mormon 
philosophy  and  ours  aren’t 


that  different.  The  same  basic 
drive  for  Indian  self-determina¬ 
tion  is  shared  by  both. 

“I  believe  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  BYU  which  the  Indi¬ 
ans  learn  and  live  within  is  a 
very  healthy  one.  I  have  talked 
with  Russell  Means,  Vernon 
Clyde  Bellcourt  and  other  AIM 
officials  and  told  them  that 
much  of  what  we  had  believed 
about  the  Indian  Mormons 


wasn’t  entirely  true.  As  far  as 
the  Indian  programs  of  the 
Church  and  at  BYU  is  concern¬ 
ed,  I  can  say  that  I  find  many 
of  them  highly  commendable. 
As  far  as  the  Placement  Pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  until  an 
Indian  or  Indians  are  running 
it,  or  until  it  is  done  away  with, 
I  will  stand  opposed  to  its  ex¬ 
istence.” 

This  statement  was  made  by 


Dennis  Banks,  the  National 
Field  Director  for  the  American 
Indian  Movement  last  Decem¬ 
ber  1 8  at  Park  Plaza.  Banks  came 
down  at  the  invitation  of  some 
of  the  Indian  students  who 
wanted  to  hear  the  inside  story 
of  the  recent  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  take-over.  Approxi¬ 
mately  60  Indian  students 


showed  up  to  participate  in  a 
discussion  with  Banks. 

One  of  the  students  present, 
Delphine  Curley,  said,  “I  feel 
the  meeting  was  really  worth¬ 
while,  because  we  heard  the 
Indian  side  of  the  Bureau  inci¬ 
dent.  We  heard  what  the  news¬ 
papers  didn’t  cover  and  came 
away  with  a  better  picture  of 
what  happened.” 


The  Eaglets  Eye 
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Indians  win 
major  court  victory 

By  STAN  SNAKE 

An  important  victory  has  been  won  in  Washington,  D.C.  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Indian  preference  statutes.  This  came  about  because 
of  a  civil  action  suit  (U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Civil  Action  327-71.) 

The  complaint  was  filed  by  NIYC  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  BIA  Plant  Management,  Engineering  Center  in 
Littleton,  Colorado.  The  complaint  accomplished  a  total  re¬ 
organization  of  PMEC.  Later,  one  of  the  plan  tiffs,  Enola  Free¬ 
man,  was  denied  a  promotion  which  was  given  to  a  non-Indian. 

She  filed  this  suit  which  gave  the  Indians  the  court  victory. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Howard 
Corcoran.  After  hearing  the  case,  he  ordered  the  BIA  to  extend 
preferences  for  Indian  employees  to  cover  promotions,  lateral 
transfers,  reassignments  and  reinstatemnts,  as  well  as  hiring.  He 
fiurther  ruled  that  the  discretionary  application  of  the  Indian 
preference  statutes  was  not  adequate. 

This  decision  was  based  primarily  on  the  Indian  Re-oiganiza- 
tion  Act  of  1934  which  states  that  qualified  Indains  “shall”  have 
preference. 

Corcoran  left  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  BIA  when  he  stated, 

“As  the  the  assertion  that  there  must  be  administrative  discretion 
in  the  implementation  of  preference  policy,  again  we  must  turn 
to  the  statutes.  It  does  not  say  the  Indians  may  have  preference; 
it  says  “qualified  Indians  shall  have  preference”,  and  this  court 
so  holds.  If  such  a  mandate  makes  the  administrative  position  of 
the  defendant  difficult,  it  is  to  Congress  that  the  defendant  must 
turn  for  relief — ^not  the  courts.” 

It  was,  and  has  been  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  BIA  be¬ 
come  “a  service  predominantly  in  the  hands  of  Indians.  It  now 
appears  we  have  moved  one  step  closer  to  making  that  intent  a 
reality. 

According  to  the  NIYC,  current  BIA  statistics  reveal  31.8  per 
cent  of  the  Indians  are  GS-4,  while  only  6.33  percent  of  the  non- 
Indians  fall  into  this  category.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  GS-9 
level,  there  are  33.64  per  cent  non-Indians  and  only  9.20  per  cent 
Indians.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  Indians  earn  between  $5,000  and 
$5,999,  which  only  2  per  cent  of  the  non-Indians  are  in  the  same 
bracket.  More  than  32  per  cent  of  the  non-Indians  earn  more 
than  $10,000  but  only  7.5  per  cent  of  the  Indains  have  reached 
this  level.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  all  BIA  employees  are  Indian, 
of  these  less  than  20  per  cent  are  in  the  upper  levels. 

Environmental  survival  school 


“Developing  within  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  desire  to  live  in  harmony 
with  their  environment,  is  the 
goal  of  Wilderness  School,  stat¬ 
ed  Owen  C.  Bennion,  director 
of  the  school  program  on  Sur¬ 
vival  course.  Students  on  the 
survival  courses  will  attempt 
to  remove  emotional  interest, 
selfish,  politically,  and  concen¬ 


trate  on  drawing  spiritual 
strength  and  aesthetic  value 
from  the  environment. 


Two  instructors  helping  Mr. 
Owen  Bennion,  are  John.  C. 
Rainer  and  Ray  C.  Roeller. 
They  will  promote  brotherhood 
and  understanding  among  stu- 


Delford  Neman 
Y  akim-Shoshone 
Toppenish,  Washington 


Top  Indian  students  for  the 
month  of  January  are  Delford 
Neman  and  Cynthia  Stewart, 
these  students  were  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  in  their 
classes,  attitude  and  efforts, 
scholastic  achievement,  personal 
development,  and  in  church  and 
school  activities  as  well  as  spirit¬ 
ual  aspects. 

These  two  deserving  students 
will  be  given  a  special  dinner 
in  the  Sky  room  of  the  ELWC, 
publicity  coverage  both  in  the 
Eagle’s  Eye  and  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  tribal  newspapers.  They 
automatically  become  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Dean’s  Scholarship 
award  given  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year. 

The  students  were  selected 
by  a  special  committee  compos¬ 
ed  of  faculty,  students  and  their 
church  branch  presidents. 

Delford  Neman,  is  an  enthus- 


dents  of  different  cultural  back¬ 
grounds. 

Six  weeks  will  be  spent  in 
classroom  lectures  where  John 
Rainer,  a  Taos  Pueblo  Indian 
(New  Mexico)  and  Ray  C.  Roel¬ 
ler  will  teach  Humanities  and 
Geology.  Mr.  Rainer  will  teach 
Indian  methods  of  survival  and 


iastic  young  leader,  a  Yakima- 
Shoshone  Indain,  from  Toppen¬ 
ish,  Washington.  He  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  and  plans  to  major  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 

He  attended  Central  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College  before  go¬ 
ing  on  a  mission  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Indian  Mission,  for  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  his 
mission  he  was  assistant  to  the 
mission  president.  “While  I  was 
on  my  mission,  I  realized  the 
importance  of  the  youth.  I  feel 
Indians  in  general  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  solve  the  problems  of 
society.” 

Delford,  comes  from  a  family 
of  seven.  He  is  the  first  in  his 
family  to  attend  college.  When 
asked  to  comment  about  college 
life  he  stated,  “I  like  the  ideals 
of  BYU,  and  the  togetherness 
of  the  Indian  students.  I  highly 
recommend  BYU  to  other  In¬ 
dians.” 

He  enjoys  traditional  dances, 
making  his  own  outfits  to  dance 
in.  He  is  a  member  of  the  97  th 
Branch,  where  he  is  presently 
and  actively  involved  as  the 
Young  Mens  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  President. 

When  asked  about  the  future 
plans,  he  stated,  “I  would  like 
to  return  to  the  reservation  and 
help  the  Indain  people.” 

Cynthia  Gail  Stewart 

Our  female  student  of  the 
month  for  January.  Cynthia 
is  a  Freshman  from  Pembroke, 
North  Carolina.  The  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Stewart. 
Cynthia  is  19  years  old  and  is  a 
Lumbee  Indian,  she  has  three 
sisters  and  five  brothers.  Her 


food  preparation.  Also  courses 
on  Indian  lore  will  be  conduct¬ 
ed. 

The  last  two  weeks  will  be 
spent  in  the  desert  and  mount- 
tain  ranges  of  Western  Utah. 

Students  will  receive  up  to 
nine  hours  of  credit  for  the 
environment  promotion  course. 


Cynthia  Stewart 
Lumbee 

Pembroke,  North  Carolina 


major  interest  is  Youth  Leader¬ 
ship  and  special  education. 

Cynthia  has  been  on  the 
Church  Placement  Program  for 
three  years,  and  graduated 
from  North  Clayton  High 
School  in  Riverdale,  Georgia. 
She  is  the  first  in  her  family  to 
attend  any  college  or  university, 
so  her  parents  give  her  moral 
support  and  encourage  her  in 
accomplishing  her  goals. 

Cynthia  has  been  a  member 
of  the  LDS  Church  for  five  years. 
She  attends  the  58th  Lamanite 
Branch  on  campus  and  is  their 
branch  chorister.  When  anyone 
asks  what  are  some  of  the  things 
she  loves  to  do  best,  she  replies 
with  a  big  smile:  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  and  some¬ 
thing  she  calls  “stomping.” 

She  also  loves  to  sing  and  enjoys 
sewing.  The  highlights  of  her 
interest  are  meeting  and  work¬ 
ing  with  people;  especially 
children. 

After  graduation  from  BYU 
Cynthia  hopes  to  work  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  meet  that 
special  someone  and  marry  in 
the  Temple. 

Cynthia  loves  attending  BYU 
because  of  high  moral  stand¬ 
ards.  She  also  stated  that  the 
teachers  really  care  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  time  and  help 
those  students  with  their  prob¬ 
lems. 
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Cenw  shows  Navajo  tribe  is  Indiai’s  largest 


Indian  land  grabbing 

Rv  Rainer 


More  than  a  third — 34  per 
cent — of  the  American  Indain 
population  reported  that  they 
are  either  Cherokee,  Sioux,  (Da¬ 
kota)  or  Chippewa,  according 
to  the  1970  census  tribal  count 
announced  today  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  Navajo  tribe 
is  the  largest. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the 
763,594  American  Indians 
counted  on  Census  Day  1970 
did  not  report  belonging  to  a 
tribe,  according  to  the  Bureau, 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce’s  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Statistics  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Navajo  tribe  makes  up 
about  13  percent  of  the  total 
American  Indian  population. 
Cherokees,  comprising  9  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  total,  and 
Sioux  (Dakota)  and  Chippewas 
with  6  per  cent  each,  also  are 


large  tribes.  Other  Choctaws 
and  Pueblos,  each  with  3  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
have  the  largest  concentration 
of  Navajo  Indians;  Cherokees 
are  predominate  in  Oklahoma 
and  California,  the  Sioux  (Da¬ 
kota)  in  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Chippewas  in  Minnesota.  A- 
paches  are  primarily  in  Arizona, 
the  Choctaws  in  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Pueblos  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  (A  table  showing 
populations  by  tribe  is  shown 
at  the  bottom.) 

The  Bureau  also  released 
data  on  tribes  in  18  states  with 
an  Indian  population  of  10,000 
or  more.  The  figures  show  that 
Oklahoma  has  the  largest  In¬ 
dian  population,  followed  by 
Arizona,  Californian  and  New 
Mexico. 

Information  on  race  in  1970 


census  was  obtained  principal¬ 
ly  through  the  use  of  self- 
identification.  Persons  who  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  were  asked  to  name 
their  tribe.  These  race  and  tribe 
entries  were  accepted  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  data  presented  here  will 
be  reissued  in  a  forthcoming  re¬ 
port  in  the  1970  Census  Supple¬ 
mentary  Series.  The  Bureau 
also  will  release  more  detailed 
data  in  a  special  report  entitled 
“The  American  Indian’’  later 
this  year.  It  will  include  data 
on  the  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  selected  states, 
and  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSA’s)  with 
2,500  or  more  Indians,  tribes 
and  reservations,  and  by  urban- 
rural  residence. 


By  Howard  Rainer 

Contrary  to  what  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  may  think,  land 
grabbing  of  the  1800’s  is  far 
from  over.  Precious  Indian 
Land  across  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  is  being  taken,  stol¬ 
en,  or  being  swindled  away. 

The  Indian  in  many  cases  is 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  court 
decisions  and  legal  entangle¬ 
ments  in  reclaiming  or  protect¬ 
ing  what  little  land  they  have 
left. 

Should  there  be  any  alarm 
among  our  Indian  college  stu¬ 
dents  away  at  school,  who  do 
not  know  what  is  happening  to 
their  homeland?  Why  should 
we  be  concerned  if  we  lose  our 
land? 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  that 
this  short  editorial  might  give 
brief  insight  into  why  we,  as 
Indian  students,  should  be  a- 
ware  and  active  in  protecting 
our  respective  tribal  lands. 


Number  of  American  Indians,  by  tribe,  for  the  United  States  and  selected  states 

(Data  based  on  20  percent  sample.  Figures  shown  for  states  with  Indian  population  of  10,000  or  more) 


Chippewa 


What  does  land  mean  to  the 
Indian? 

In  the  book  Our  Brother’s 
Keeper:  The  Indian  in  White 
America,  the  concept  of  land  to 
the  Indian  was  expressed  in  this 
manner:  “Land,  moreover,  has 
many  meanings  for  the  Indian. 
The  relationship  of  a  tribe  to 
its  land  defines  that  tribe:  its 
identity,  its  culture,  its  way  of 
life,  its  fundamental  rights,  its 
methods  of  adaptation,  its  pat¬ 
tern  of  survival.  Land  also  de¬ 
fines  the  Indian’s  enemies — 
those  who  covet  the  land  and 
desire  to  expropriate  it  for  their 
own  use.  Because  the  Indian 
land  is,  or  may  be,  of  value,  it 
has  been,  and  remains,  the 
source  of  almost  every  major 
conflict  and  every  ongoing  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  Indian  and 
the  Whiteman.  Indian  land  is 
synonymous  with  Indian  ex¬ 
istence.  A  tribe’s  title  to  land 
often  proves  to  be  its  death 
warrant.’’ 

The  deadi  warrant  for  In¬ 
dian  land  is  a  classic  today  as 
it  was  in  the  1800’s.  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  for  example,  it  was  report¬ 
ed  in  the  72  issue  of  the  “Akwe- 
sasne  Notes”  Indian  newspaper 
that  California  Indians  are 
landless  today  because  the  U.S. 
Government  refused  to  ratify 
18  treaties  guaranteeing  them 
land  title.  “These  treaties  would 
have  granted  some  8.5  million 
acres  of  land  to  native  Califor¬ 
nia  Indians  in  exchange  for 
their  agreement  to  relinquish 
all  claim  to  other  state  land.” 

What  is  rather  ironic  is  the 
Indian’s  trust  in  having  his 
land  protected  by  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Government  under  the 
Department  of  Interior^  in 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Workshops 

By  Norman  Cambridge 

The  Fall  Semester  seems  many  moons  past 
in  a  sense  memories  still  linger  of  Mends  that 
have  not  returned.  Good  times  in  fun  and 
frolic  has  past,  but  during  this  time  a  change 
is  taking  place,  as  some  expressed  it  during 
Indian  Week — ^Transition! 

This  past  week  saw  the  Miit  of  an  idea  that 
we  thought  through  and  a  theory  was  made 
in  becoming  a  relization — ^for  these  workshops 
have  been  set  up  for  the  development  of  the 
Lamanite  people. 

One  of  these  problems  is  alcoholism,  which 
each  of  us  knows  of  in  our  own  individual 
way.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  reading 
room  adjacent  to  the  Lamanite  lounge  in  the 
Brimhall  building,  where  approximately  fifty 
concerned  students  came  together  in  response 
to  letters  sent  out  on  the  new  alcoholism  work¬ 
shop.  This  workshop  is  to  help  promote  unity, 
a  unity  needed  in  order  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  what  alcoholism  is  all  about.  These  students 
came  together  looking  for  answers,  but  found 
that  they  have  to  be  part  of  the  answers,  so  a 
program  has  now  been  set  up,  a  common  goal 
was  set. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Slater 
of  the  Office  of  Personal  Development,  who 
has  been  involved  in  problems  of  alcoholism 
since  1950,  specializing  since  1960  in  Indian 
alcoholism,  this  program  will  help  those  who 
want  help  and  information.  During  the  course 
of  thepasttwo  years,  Mr.  Slater  has  been  work¬ 


ing  to  train  counselors  in  alcoholism.  The 
meeting  was  an  open  discussion  where  both 
advisors  and  students  contributed  ideas  and 
criticism. 

Many  thoughts  were  brought  out  for  dis¬ 
cission;  among  them,  many  reasons  for  drink¬ 
ing  was  noted.  Some  said,  “because  of  family 
trouble,  school  interference,  thoughts  on  the 
reservation,  pressure  from  Mends  and  just  to 
be  drinking.”  Whatever  the  reason,  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  discussed  extensively  and  also  the 
ways  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

One  of  the  possiblilities  for  helping  drink¬ 
ers  is  that  of  a  help  line,  where  one  calls  a  per¬ 
son  that  might  listen  and  give  counsel  and  di¬ 
rection. 

In  the  United  States,  three  to  five  per  cent 
of  all  the  entire  population  is  alcoholic.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  reservations  of  Indian  people, 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  grown-ups  are  al- 
cholics.  Drinking  is  the  first  step. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  some  stu¬ 
dents  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  who 
drink  do  not  want  help. 

The  line  to  be  instituted  for  anyone  to  use 
is  to  establish  communication,  if  someone 
needs  help  or  just  to  talk  there  will  be  some¬ 
one  to  listen. 

A  thought  worth  discussing  is  worth  the 
time  of  one  call.  Students  will  be  counselors 
and  will  be  taught  to  cope  with  calls  received 
and  render  whatever  help  they  can  offer. 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  one  of  the  steps  toward  improvement  and 
unity  of  the  Lamanite  people. 


Oh  Brother!! 


We  are  all  brothers, 
whether  we  are  from 
Alaska  or  Florida, 

Ontario  or  California, 

Mexico  City  or  the  Arctic  Islands; 
whether  we  are  Eskimo,  Seminole, 
Iroquois,  Chicano  or  Metis; 
whether  we  are  rural  or  urban, 
ich  or  poor,  modern  or  traditional. 


Let's  get  to  know  our  brothers  better. 

Our  way  is  by  subscribing  to  Native  publications  across  the 
continent  --  Native  publications  such  as  The  Native  People, 
published  by  the  Alberta  Native  Communications  Society.  The 
Native  People  is  Canada’s  first  Native  WEEKLY  newspaper,  and 
one  of  the  best.  It  covers  the  Native  scene  in  detail,  at  all  levels 
with  compassion  and  understanding,  but  with  compelling  honesty. 


The  Native  People 

c/o  Alberta  Native  Communications  Society 
11427  -  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton  11,  Alberta 
Canada 

1  have  enclosed  $5.00  in  □  cash 

□  money  order 

□  cheque 

for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Native  People,  newspaper. 


NAME:  .... 
ADDRESS: 


Zone  .  City  ( 


•  Government  Department  . 
....Title  . 
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Registration 


Pains 


Asking  from  someone  who  knows. 


Every  semester  there  comes 
that  time  when  we  have  to  se¬ 
lect  courses.  We  need  courses 
to  complete  general  require¬ 
ments.  We  need  courses  to  com¬ 
plete  our  major,  and  our  minor, 
and  another  major  (because 
we  have  change  our  mind  in  the 
middle  of  the  semester).  Then 
we  need  courses  because  we 
want  to  be  close  to  someone! 
And  we  cannot  take  this  course 
(even  if  we  know  we  need  it) 
because  it  is  offered  too  early, 
or  too  late. 

And  every  time  the  profes¬ 
sors  (those  people  who  know 
everything)  say  the  system  has 
been  improved.  So  now  we  use 
computers.  But  the  computers 
cannot  think  for  themselves... 
so  they  make  mistakes  and  we 
get  the  wrong  card!  Or  get  the 
wrong  section,  or  get  the  right 
card  and  the  section  but  the 
wrong  class!  Sometimes  it  looks 
like  someone  invented  registra¬ 
tion  only  to  test  our  patience. 
If  we  can  get  throught  it  all,  then 
it  is  sure  that  we  can  learn  any¬ 
thing. 

Perhaps  thay  should  give  us 
a  degree  for  registering  alone. 
Or  at  least  some  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
college  would  not  be  the  same 
without  the  pains  of  registra¬ 
tion.  And  perhaps  registration 
was  invented  only  to  keep  us 
humble  (sometimes  humiliated) 
and  temper  all  that  learning  we 
get  in  college. 

Or  could  it  be  that  the  classes 
are  only  an  excuse  to  get  us  here 
on  campus  so  that  we  go  through 
registration.. .and  learn  to  get 
along  with  people? 


Kenneth  Smith,  noting  classes  that  are  “closed”. 


Evonne  Martin  working  up  a  class  schedule. 


University  Studies  Program 


This  year  in  the  College  of  General  Studies 
a  new  program  has  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Spencer  J.  Condie,  Department 
Chairman  of  University  Studies.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  students  in  General 
College  with  a  wide  scope  of  major  training  in 
any  field.  The  staff  of  Uiversity  Studies  hopes 
this  will  become  an  excellent  program  for  In¬ 
dian  and  foreign  students,  as  well  as  Anglo. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  a  wide  spectrum  of  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  in  any  area  of  concentration. 
The  program  is  geared  to  familiarizing  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  vast  majority  of  occupations  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
local  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  Indian  students 
will  take  the  initiative  in  applying  for  the  de¬ 
gree.  Degrees  that  can  be  sought  and  achieved 
in  the  new  program  are  both  the  Bachelor 
Of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  require¬ 
ments  are  the  same  as  that  in  General  College 
and  empahsis  is  stressed  on  the  minor  rather 
than  on  a  major.  The  skillful  training  is  re¬ 
garded  highly  in  the  department. 

In  this  modern  day,  Indians  are  still  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  of  the  past.  Some  of  the 


main  topics  that  need  improvemnt  on  the  In¬ 
dian  reservations  are  alcoholism,  agricultural 
development,  food  nutrition,  education,  and 
social  adjustment,  and  also  in  different  aspects 
of  life.  This  program  is  regulated  in  that  it 
will  furnish  modern  techniques  and  solutions 
to  the  Indians  that  can  help  them  in  working 
with  their  fellowmen  on  the  reservation.  The 
students  who  take  up  the  opportunity  of  the 
program  will  gain  experience  and  obtain 
high  qualifications  in  solving  and  coping  with 
problems. 

Students  wanting  to  apply  may  do  so  at  the 
Brimhall  Building,  Room  135.  Interested  stu¬ 
dents  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0 
in  the  College  they  are  enrolled.  There  are 
seven  basic  categories  in  which  a  student  is 
accepted.  Department  chairman  Spencer  H. 
Condie,  of  the  University  Studies  Program, 
states,“The  staff  are  happy  to  aid  the  students 
in  filling  out  the  application  and  answering 
questions.”  The  raw  program  is  not  set  up  to 
recruit  all  Indian  students  into  the  program, 
but  does  encourage  the  ones  interested  in  seek¬ 
ing  a  degree  with  concern  for  a  worth  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  would  shorten  the  time  of  gradua¬ 
tion. 


Lilly  Salt  trying  to  convince  a  faculty  member  that  she  needs 
that  class. 


Helen  Sloan,  left;  Ruby  Whitesinger,  right,  happy  that  they  got 
one  class  together. 


Page  4 

(Cont.  Land  Grabbing  from  Page  2) 
Washington  D.C.  When  there 
is  a  legal  battle,  where  do  you 
think  the  Department  of  Inter¬ 
ior  has  sided  in  many  of  these 
cases? 

The  sad  fact  is  it  has  not  been 
for  the  Indians. 

Contemporary  Indian  writ¬ 
er,  Vine  Deloria  said,  “Aside 
from  termination,  beginning 
in  1956  and  extending  until 
1 968,  there  was  terrific  pressure 
in  the  Senate  to  enact  the  Church 
Heirship  Bill  which  would  have 
destroyed  many  reservations  by 
allowing  allotted  lands  to  be 
sold  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  tribes  wanted  to  buy  them 
or  had  the  funds  to  do  so.  It  has 
only  been  four  years  since  Heir¬ 
ship  was  causing  nightmares 
in  Indian  country.  In  1966  and 
lasting  until  1968,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  had  an  Omni¬ 
bus  Bill  which  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  Burear  of  Indaian 
Affiars  to  mortgage  tribal  lands 
to  get  funds  for  development 
and  then  had  the  project  been 
unsuccessful,  as  most  Bureau 
inspired  projects  are,  the 
tribes  whould  have  lost  their 
land  by  forfeit.  That  was  only 
four  years  ago.” 

One  more  classic  example 
of  the  Department  of  I  nterior’s 
policy  is  documented  in  this 
sad  illustration.  “The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  acting  as 
representative  of  the  Indain’s 
interests,  negotiated  a  lease  on 
valuable  Wyoming  acerage  be¬ 
longing  to  two  tribes.  Its  terms 
brought  Humble,  Continental, 
Pan  Am  and  Farmers  Union 
Oil  companies  and  extra  $11 
million — but  brought  the  In¬ 
dians  nothing.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  without  the  In¬ 
dians’  concent.  The  oil  compan¬ 
ies  sought  to  modify  their  exist¬ 
ing  contract  to  allow  secondary 

Indian  Days 

DURANGO,  Dec.  11— The 
Shalako  Indian  Club  of  Fort 
Lewis  College  has  scheduled  its 
annual  Hozhoni  Days  for  March 
21-24,  1973  on  the  College 
grounds 

Highlights  of  the  affairs  will 
be  a  fashion  show  of  native  cos¬ 
tumes  Friday,  March  23  and  a 
concert  by  the  Bala-Sinem  all 
Indian  Student  Choir  and  the 
Miss  Indian  Fort  Lewis  pageant, 
both  events  will  be  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  21. 

Wrapping  up  the  four-day 
festival  .>n  Saturday,  March  24 
will  be  .•  parade  along  Durango 
Main  nue,  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  by  ■  »p  Indian  leaders,  and 
the  H(-  !oni  Days  Pow-Wow. 

An  .  s  and  crafts  exhibit 
will  be  itured  during  the  first 
three  c  .  of  the  pageant,  and 
and  In  ,  n  and  cowboys  basket¬ 
ball  g.  le  is  scheduled  for 
Thurs('  ,  March  22. 

Thei;  will  be  two  evening 
concert  Floyd  Westerman  and 
Buffy  Sainte-Marie  have  been 
contacted  as  artists. 

Fort  l.ewis  College  has  about 
156  Indian  students  from 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Alaskan  Bush  Youngsters 


Alaskan  boys 
visit  city.  .  . 


recovery  operations  (water- 
flooding),  providing  an  estimat¬ 
ed  five  million  barrels  of  oil. 
This  required  consolidation  of 
leases  with  the  four  companies 
into  a  single  lease,  and  also  re¬ 
quired  a  right-of-way  over  trib¬ 
al  land  to  pipe  water  from  Wind 
River.  The  Indians — members 
of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Tribes  at  Wind  River  Reserva¬ 
tion — sought  compensation. 
The  oil  companies  refused.  The 
BIA  sided  with  the  companies. 
The  companies  won.”  (From 
Our  Brother’s  Keeper — The 
Indian  in  White  America). 

What  can  you  do  while  in 
college? 

As  an  interesting  geography 
class  assignment,  you  as  an  in¬ 
genious  Indian  student  could 
do  a  study  on  why  most  of  all 
major  dams  built  in  the  U.S. 
have  been  near  on  or  Indian 
land.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
Indian  land  have  gone  under 
water  in  the  name  of  progress 
and  electric  power.  (Find  out  if 
these  dams  benefited  the  In¬ 
dians). 

A  history  teacher  may  want 
you  to  report  on  some  historical 
event  in  American  History, 
what  could  you  write  about? 
Here  is  one  possibility:  The 
most  classic  examples  of  Indian 
land  grabbing  from  as  early  as 
the  1700’s  are  documented.  (Un¬ 
fortunately,  not  in  your  present 
history  text  book!)  You  could 
impress  your  teacher  and  your¬ 
self,  by  researching  how  many 
devious  ways  millions  of  acres 
of  Indian  land  was  illegally 
taken  by  Federal  manipulation, 
vested  interest  groups  and  con¬ 
gressional  legislation.  (They 
say  history  repeats  itself,  you 
might  be  astonished  to  find  out 
some  of  these  same  tricks  are 
being  employed  today!). 

As  a  so-called  future  Indain 
leader,  you  may  want  to  make 
it  your  business  to  find  out  how 
you  are  going  to  defend  your 
tribal  lands  from  further  loss. 
Several  Indian  tribes  are  pre¬ 
sently  fighting  to  have  their 
lands  sincerely  protected  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  states 
where  taxing  of  Indian  land  is 
becoming  a  hot  issue.  You  may 
want  to  write  to  your  Congress¬ 
men  and  get  active  in  support¬ 
ing  your  tribe  and  Indian  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  fighting 
legal  battles  on  this  very  import- 
and  legal  point  taken  from  the 


Yale  Law  Journal,  “The  Ero¬ 
sion  of  Indian  Rights.” 

Like  the  Jew,  our  homeland, 
INDIAN  LAND  is  a  part  of 
you  and  your  efforts  to  defend  it 
from  being  lost  is  vital. 

There  is  one  certain  reality 
we  all  must  face  as  Indians:  as 
the  American  population  ex¬ 
pands  and  more  people  want 
land,  who  do  you  think  will  be 
caught  in  the  middle? 

We  have  seen  in  our  past  his¬ 
tory  that  land  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  tangible  thing  we  had  in 
providing  a  refuge  to  survive 
and  keep  our  cultural  heritage 
and  ties  with  mother  nature. 
(A  concept  most  non-Indians 

will  never  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand). 

Our  posterity  will  have  to 
have  a  place  to  live,  do  you  want 
them  to  survive  in  our  pollut¬ 
ed  and  rotting  cities  of  urban 
America? 

Rember,  that  only  YOU  can 
stop  the  future  land  grabbing 
of  our  mother  homeland.  Where 
do  you  think  they  will  move 
the  Indian  people  the  next  time 
in  American  history?  There  is 
no  other  place  they  can  send 
us  this  time! 


ANCHORAGE,  Ak.— Seeing 
and  riding  a  train  for  the  first 
time;  swimming  in  a  pool  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  Hotel;  eating 
in  plush  hotel  restaurants;  bowl¬ 
ing;  shopping  in  supermarkets 
and  large  department  stores; 
all  for  the  first  time. 

This  was  the  thrill  felt  recent¬ 
ly  by  fifteen  Alaskan  Indian 
and  Eskimo  youngsters  from  re¬ 
mote  villages  in  the  Kuskokwim 
Delta  region  of  Northwest  A- 
laska,  near  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  children,  ages  11  to  14, 
were  specially  chosen  for  their 
leadership  potential  and  the 
trip  was  the  first  step  in  a  pilot 
program  sponsored  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  help 
youngsters  make  the  transition 
from  rural  to  urban  life  styles. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the 
youngsters’  trip  to  Anchorage 
was  a  visit  to  the  Alaska  Native 

Pageant 

The  American  Fork  High 
School  (Northern  Utah  County) 
is  presenting  a  pageant  and  in¬ 
viting  all  those  interested  to  see 
a  cast  of  100  Indian  students 
sing  and  perform.  “From  The 
Eagle’s  Bed”,  which  as  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  many  stages  already, 
has  a  string  plot  that  inspires 
youth  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
social,  cultural  and  moral 
achievement. 

The  pageant  will  be  held  in 
the  American  Fork  High  School 
auditorium  on  Feb.  1  and  at 
the  Pleasant  Grove  High  School 
Auditorium  on  Feb.  2.  The 
proceeds  from  tickets  will  be 
used  for  Indian  scholarships. 


Enrollment  Office  in  Anchor¬ 
age,  where  they  asked  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  questions  as  to  just  what 
the  multi-million  dollar  Alaska 
Native  Land  Calims  Settlement 
meant  ot  their  people,  their  vil¬ 
lages  and  to  themselves.  A  few 
“future  accountants”  double- 
checked  to  make  certain  that 
their  families’  applications  had 
been  received  and  were  being 
processed  properly. 

Any  person  who  has  one- 
quarter  Alaskan  Indian,  Eskimo 
or  Aleut  blood — even  if  he  were 
not  born  in  Alaska — is  a  U.S. 
citizen,  and  born  before  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1971,  may  be  eligible. 

For  information  write; 

John  Hope 

Alaska  Native  Enrollment 
Office 

Pouch  7- 197 IB 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99510 

Employment 

Wanted— MINING  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  work  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe  in  the  development,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  accountability  for 
minerals  produced  on  the  Nav¬ 
ajo  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Job  lo¬ 
cation  at  Navajo  Tribal  Capi¬ 
tol,  Window  Rock,  Arizona. 

Mining  Engineering  Degree 
required  with  a  minimum  of  ten 
years  experience. 

Salary — $16,000  per  annum. 
Submit  resumes  to  Frankie  Mar- 
ianito,  director  of  personnel. 
The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window 
Rock,  Arizona  86515. 

This  could  be  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  youn  American 
Indian  in  the  future,  if  he  choos¬ 
es  this  field  as  his  major. 
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